SCOTT AS A NOVELIST
commonplace, external type. But his story invariably breaks
away very soon, and advances in the free and spirited manner
of epic, concentrating from time to time in the great crowded
scenes which have been reviewed. At the end, he usually
remembers the plot, and drags it in again, altered by this time
probably out of all recognition, to be hurriedly wound up. This
clumsy handling of a contrivance which he might have better
dispensed with is the most glaring evidence of his lack of artistic
discretion or of proper mastery of his superb endowment. Along
with the mechanical plot, he took over other well-known pro-
perties of his humbler fellow-workmen, the sentimental tale
and much of the Gothic paraphernalia. From Waverley, Guy
Mannering, and The Antiquary, to jiunt Margaret's Mirror and
Castle Dangerous, there is not one, except The Fortunes of Nigel
and St Ronan*s Well, without some leaven or strong suggestion
of the supernatural, some ghost or hallucination, legend, omen,
or vision prophesying disaster; and even in these exceptions the
sinister accompaniments make up for Scott's temporary abstention
from full-blown Gothic accessories. In the dialogue between
the author and Captain Clutterbuck introducing The Fortimes
of Nigel, the former promises to abandon " the mystic, and the
magical, and the whole system of signs, wonders, and omens/'
and assures his critic that " There are no dreams, or presages, or
obscure allusions to future events." He kept his engagement to
the letter; but by other expedients he made full amends to the
most bloodthirsty appetite for horrors. The historical novel had
its origin in the Gothic romance, and in giving it a new orienta-
tion Scott did not prune it of the ancestral attributes. He always
had a taste for this kind of romanticism himself, and he believed
his readers liked it; that was enough for Scott.1
1 It is clear from his review of Hoffmann, entitled " On the Supernatural in
Fictitious Composition " (Essays on Chivalry > Romance^ and the Drama) 9 that
Scott's interest in the supernatural was romantic and sentimental, not scientific j
that is, he enjoyed its sensationalism. " Supernatural appearances in fictitious
narrative ought to be rare, brief, indistinct, and such as may become a being to
us so incomprehensible, and so different from ourselves. . . . Even in Hamlet',
the second entrance of the ghost is not nearly so impressive as the first; and^in
many romances to which we could refer, the supernatural being forfeits all claim
both to our terror and veneration, by condescending to appear too often." " He
who peruses a large collection of stories of ghosts, fiends, and prodigies, in hopes
of exciting in his mind that degree of shuddering interest approaching to fear,